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Sitetch of Capt. Wale. 


BY SAMUEL L. ENAPP, 


It has been the fate of many of our rey- | 
olutionary heroes, who were of seconda- | 
ry rank, to sink into the grave unhonored 
and unknown.—They died in the discharge 
of their duties, and were,perhaps, named in 
a passing remark, and then thought of no| 
more by the great mass ofthe people. This | 
was ina measure excusable, when the nation 
was struggling for existence, and all classes | 
were devoting their lives and fortunes to the | 
sacred cause of freedom. But the present | 
generation are at ease, and in the enjoyment | 
of the blessings earned by their fathers, and 
therefore ought to rescue any deserving 
name from oblivion. We are a generous 
people in our sympathies, and have mourned | 
over the fate of the unfortunate Andre, who 
fell a victim to the laws of nations, in the 
prime of his life, for the very reason that his 
case has been presented to us in every form) 
of prose and verse by those of his own coun-| 
try, and we read all they write ; while one 
of our kindred and brethren, as young, as 
accomplished, and as unfortunate as Andre, | 
has hardly been mentioned by an obituarist 
or historian. 

Naruan Hare, a martyr in the cause of 
liberty, is a name almost unknown to his' 
countrymen ; but it is time that we should 
be familiar with his reputation —He was' 


| atttended him to the fatal tree. 


‘er in chief to Hale, who was the charm of | 
‘every polished circle, and the delight of the | 
‘army, the soul of honor, and ‘the bravest | 
among the brave.’ At the first moment it | 
was named to him, he shrunk at the thought | 
of becoming a spy; but reflecting that it | 
was Washington who required his services, | 


and his country that was to be benefitted, | 


yerhaps preserved, by his accepting the ar- 
duous-and perilous appointment, he gave up 
all scruples, and instantly prepared for the 
adventure. He passed in disguise to Long 
Island, examined the British camp, and hav- 
ing satified himself on every point of his 
mission, he was apprehended on attempting 
to return; and being carried before Sir 
William Howe, and finding every thing was 
known to the enemy, he boldly declared | 
himself and his object in visiting the British | 
camp.—Howe, without a trial, or even the 
forms of a court martial, ordered him for | 
execution the next morning. 


Ile was con- | 
fined for a single night, and had only an op- 
portunity to write a few lines to his mother 
and sister. As he had led a religious life, 
he asked for a clergyman to atten | him in 


nied, and he was not permitted to have even 


a bible for a moment’s consolation. A guard | 
of pitying soldiers, with the provost-marshal, | 


vost-marshal, the common abhorrence of all 
the camp, excited a more than ordinary share 
of disgust, by the brutal manner in which 
the wretch executed his victim. 


The pro-| 


The firm- | 


swer. Little did the executioners of Hale 
think that such an awful hour of retribution 
would come as did come. 

It is valiant to tight bravely when our fre- 
sides and altars are invaded. He who falls 
in such a conflict, sleeps with all his coun- 
try’s honors blest ; monuments and epitaphs 
are given him, and his children find a ric! 


i 
inheritance in his fame. But what is this to 
staking one’s life and reputation together— 
and staking them for love of country ; to 
throwing otf the garb of distinction, which is 
and should be a soldier's pride, and covering 
one’s self in disguise, for the purpose o! 
visiting, in secrecy, an enemy’s camp,to dis- 
cover his nakedness or strength, not for 
fame or emolument, but for the 


‘one’s own 

j + P : 

| general good ? It is above the common 
martyr’s fame ; above his glory. It is, if it 


can be justified at all—and nations, polished, 
wise and noble do justify it—the highest of 
all mortal resolves. ‘To die is nothing ; to 
sleep in the bed of glory is a common lot, 
often an enviable one, and should never be 
contemplated: with horror by a brave man 
who draws his sword in a good cause ; but 


his dying moments, but this request was de-|/to think of the chances of an ignomunious 


death, a dishonored grave, closed without 
a funeral knell, or mu#led drum, or ‘ volley 
of solemn soldiery ;” oh! it ts too much to 
‘think on, and can never be endured without 
‘dismay, unless the living fire of patriotism 1s 
| burning with all its fierceness and unquench- 
able intensity. 

The execution of Hale was avenged be- 


born in Connecticut, and was graduated at! ness and composure of Hale did not for an|) fore the war was over, by the death of Maj 
Yale college, in 1763, with exalted reputa- instant desert him, and he died regretting | Andre. Justice was stern and inexorable in 
tion as a scholar, and a lofty, high-minded that he had but one life to lose in the sacred| his fate ; but her decrees were not disgraced 


man. He wasa contemporary with Dwight,) cause of freedom and the rights of man. 
Barlow, and Humphries, who often mourned) The veteran soldiers wept like children at | 
his untimely fate, and cherished his memory | his untimely fate, wondering that a rebel | 
by toasts and eulogies. Some of the lines! could die so much like a hero. ‘The letters | 
of Dwight, on the melancholy occasion of that he had written were destroyed ; 


for | 
Hale’s death, are still extant ; they breathe’ they were so full of fortitude, resignation, | 
the affection of a friend, and are almost too | and consciousness of duty, even in this great 
true, solemn and pathetic, to be poetical. It) sacrifice, that it was thought dangerous to 
was a dark and gloomy period in the history, let the Americans know that they had ever, 
of our country ; and he, with many other; had sucha man. When the n 
young men, caught the spark from their fa-| execution reached the American eamp,every 


thers; in fact, anticipated them in preparing || man, from the commander in chief to the |) 


for the great struggle that wasto ensue. At)! humblest soldier, looked as though some 


news of his! 


by brutality. Andre was tried by a court 
martial, and had an opportunity to defend 
himself—his time was protracted beyond 
that usually allowed a spy ; he was treated 
with kindness: allowed to communicate with 
his friends ; to write to his kindred ; to dis 
pose of his property ; to do every thing but 
escape his sentence, which the laws of na- 
tions would not suffer, and the severe laws 
of retaliation, often a preventive of the pro- 
gress of bloody crimes, forbade. For An- 
dre’s fame the British nation have done ev- 
ery thing ; reared hima monument, pen- 


the moment the war broke out, he obtained | 
acommission in the Connecticut line, and 
took the command of a company in Col.| 
Knowlton’s regiment, and was with the army) 
in their memorable retreat from Long Island, | 
in 1776. After Washington had succeeded | 
in an enterprise so much favored by Provi- 
dence, he was for atime ignorant of the 
movements, numbers, or disposition of the 
British army ; and anxious to get all possi- 
ble information of their movements or inten- 
tion, he applied to Col. Knowlton for a dis- 
creet, intélligent, enterprising and bold offi- 
cer, to penetrate the enemy’s camp, and 
bring him the desired information. mat 





ton made known the request of the command- 


general calamity had overtaken the army. 
If his death was just, the manner of it was 


-execrable ; anda deep settled resentment || 


| was not forgotten in the future events of the 
_war. It was policy, perhaps, in the methods 
|of reasoning inthe British army, to strike 
_ terror into the hearts of the American soldiers, 
and to frighten them at once to allegiance. 
They knew not the people they had to deal 
with ; forthey were not to be shaken by 
threats, nor awed by terror. They could 
have been won by kindness, but this was 
never shown them.  Lictors and the axe 
were too honorable for men who dared op- 
pose the mandates and the arms of a mother 
country ; the accursed tree alone would an- 





‘sioned his mother and sisters, transported 
his bones to his native land, and laid them in 
the tomb of royalty. It is in vain that we ask 
our countrymen, where sleep the ashes of 


| Hale ? 

| It is indeed the eleventh hour of our rev- 
'olutionary reminiscenses, and all, and each, 
‘who have any particulars of the eventful 
|days of our struggle, should now come for- 
ward and present them as materials for his- 
tory. ‘There are still, after all that has been 
done, many controyerted points in our his- 
‘tory that must, in a good measure, be set- 
'tled by living witnesses, and there is much 
neglected biography that might, by proper ex- 
ertions, be brought up to enrich our ’ 
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A History of the United States from the diseoy- 

ery of the American Continent to the present 
By Grorce Bancrorr. Vol, I. 
Bowen. 


» . 
IOS- 


time. 
ton, published by Charles London, 


R. J. Kennett. pp. 508, &ve. 


Original. 


When the numerous histori 
been written abeut the United 
America are taken into 
prominent matters present themselves; first, 
whether another be actually wanted, and 


States of 


consid ration, two 


whether, if it be, the pe rson undertaking to |! 


write it, be qualified tor the task. As re- 


gards the first matter 
does appear to us, that, 


there can be but 


One OPLULOn, namely, that notwithstanding so | 


much has been written, yet, singly or collec- 


tively, no one or all of them, furnish what 


ired—a good history of 
r o 
But,when the great and 


has so long been de 
the United States. 

peculiarly varied abilities requisite for an un- 
dertaking of such vast magnitude are duly 
considered, it is no small matter of surprise 
to us, that such a person should appear but 
ina hundred year And, although it will 
pretty ré adily be concluded, that whoever 
such a history, must 
himself, it by 
are in- 


underfakes to writ 
possess u vast 

» alloy @ H wi a, 
no means {ucllows that « who write 
spired by the vight kind 


confidence in 


of contidence, or, 


but what many mey write with very little, or | 


fiasthe r than mere ly te Inpo- 


even none at all, 
i true 


rary gain is concerned. Pherefore, 
Kee. mt . I had almost said 
contidence is as requisite, 1 bad alm aid, 


in the able historian, as any quality whatso- 


a . 1 : — . . 
ever, because, without such co'fidence in his | 


’ 


would not 


abilities, it is very evident he 
commence a work, where it night be rea- 
sonably supposed, his reputation vi ould be at 


stake. 


we have been speaking, is clear, and, with 
what ability he supported it, it is pro- 
posed to say something in the following paper. 

Belore proceeding dire etly to notice the 
work in hand, it may be necessary to take 
a view of a few of the most noted works, 


has 


claiming to be histories of the United States. | 


This, it is conceived, may be of some use, 
both in our present business, and reference 
in future. 

Noah Webster, Jr. Esq. publish- 
ed a second edition of his far famed school 
books, and in that which he calls ‘ The 
Third Part,” &c. is a concise history and 
description of the States separately, anda 
very excellent synopsis of ‘* The Last War 
in America, This he gradually enlarged 
from time to time, and in 1815, we find it 
occupying 2 Vols. 12 mo. under this title ; 
** Elements of Useful Knowledge, containing 
a Historical and Geographical account of the 
United States, for the use of Schools. Sixth 
edition.” This was a most capital work for 
what it was designed, and with a few cor- 
rections and additions, would serve at this 
day much better than many which have had 
a wider circulation. In 1823, the history 
of the United States appearggagain in 8 mo. 
in ** Letters to a young Gentlemen commencing 
his educction.”” This isa more critical work 


; which have 


of con side ration, it | 


That the author of the work before | 
us possesses the true confidence of whieh || 8 


| 
i) are, : : 
tains much that is curious. In 1832, came 
lastly, ‘* History of the United States ; to 
| which is prefired a brief historical account of 


4 


| 
| 


| 


and besides being written, as all his works|| author has gone very equally through the 
with great grammatical precision, con-|| events of our history in his earlier editions, 


but in his later ones, the additions are not in 
proportion to the events. 


1821. Frederick Butler. Of all the 


| . . . . . 
‘our English Ancestors, from the dispersion at|| persons who have undertaken to write our 


|| Babel, |!!!| to their migration to America,” 
| Se. 18 mo. pp. 356. ‘This with all its little 


° . | 
wood cuts, we do not think a great improve- || 


ment on the preceding editions. 

| 1797. ‘The History of the U. 
|| for 1796, 8 mo, Philadelphia, pp. 312. 
sort of Essay or Disquisition, of small value. 
1804, John Marshall. The first of his 
\|5 vols. is a History of the North American 


States 


asecond edition of this volume, in 1324 
many corrections were made. 

1805. Richard Snowden. ‘‘ The His- 
tory of North and South America from its 
Discovery to the death of Gen. Washing- 
ton,’’ 12 mo, Philadelphia. A pretty good 
work, though, as we suppose, intended for, 
i|yet, not remarkably well adapted to, the 
fuse of schools. 

1807. John M’Culloch. ‘*A concise 
History of the United States from the Dis- 
covery of America, till the year 1807,”— 
Third edition, 12 mo, Philadelphia, pp. 300. 
The first edition of this werk appeared in 
1795, and may be regarded zs of some 
value, 

1810. Benjamin Trumbull, D. D. “ 

|| General History of the United States of 


In 3 Vols. 


> 


» 9 


America from 1492 to 1782. 


8 mo. Vol. I. to the year 1765, 8 mo. New-|| 


|| York, pp. 442. ‘The death of the 
prevented the works being any further con- 
jjtinued, This, though too suecinet for the 
|| period, by at Ieast one half, shows him to 
|| have had a good share of the requisites for 
| a historian. 

David MIntosh, L. L. D. Dr. 


Robertson’s History of America was this 


ow 
‘. 


lyear republished in London, in 4 vols. in- 
cluding his posthumous work on Virginia and 
| New-England. Dr. M’Intosh has continu- 
‘ed the work to the year of its republication, 
‘and added, in amount of matter, a common 
octayo volume of 400 or more pages. This 
comprises the History of the United States, 
and is a work of considerable value. 

1818. S. S. Smith, D. D. and L, L. D. 
and others (we know not who they were) 
made some additions to Dr. Ramsay’s His- 
tory of the American Revolution, and sent 
it forth tothe world as a History of the Uni- 
ted States. Of the continuation of this work, 
we can only say it is of no great value. 

819. Ezckiel Sanford. ‘* A History of 
the U. S. States before the Revolution, with 
some account of the Aborigines.” 8 mo. 
Philadelphia, pp. 341. | On reading the ti- 
tle of this book, the critic will always ask 
how one could write the history of a coun- 
try that did not exist. Mr Sanford was cer- 
tainly a respectable antiquarian, and his 
book is interesting, but he made use of all 
kinds of authors with too much confidence 
in their accuracy. 

1821. William Grimshaw. ‘‘ History of 
the U. States,’ &c. to the present time, 2d 








edition, 12 mo. Philadelphia, pp, 271. This 


ee ee 


* 


| 


| 


A} 


history, Mr. Butler most, perhaps, deserves 
our censures. For a just estimate of the 
value of his history of the U, States (3 vols. 
12 , see N tl A rics Review rol 
8 vo.) see JNorth American heview. yol. 
| 16, p. 126, &e. 

1825. Charles A. Goodrich this year 
brought out a 12 mo. volume, which became 


| very popular; and there has been, we be- 


Colonies before the Revolutionary War. In} 





author | America 





H 





| 
| 
| 





lieve, an edition every yearsince. He hay- 
ing treated the subject on a new plan, it be- 
came approved of in schools, and is now 
| probably, the most extensively in use of any 
work of the kind in this country. 

1827. Salma Hale treated the subject 
of our History very succesfully, and obtain- 
‘eda premium for his work from the Ameri- 
'can Academy of Language and Belles Let- 
tres in New-York ; it is also very popular 
as a school book. 
| 1827. JamesGraham, Esq. ‘‘ The His- 
} 





tory of the Rise and Progress of the United 
States of N. America, till the British Revo- 
lution in 1688,’ 2 vols. 8 vo. London. In 
many respects an excellent work, but a for- 
cigner cannot write the history of our coun- 
try. Nevertheless, we ought to be proud 
that such a work has appeared on the other 
‘side of the Atlantic. 

| 1828. Timothy Pitkin. ‘ A_ political 
| 

| 





and civil History of the United States of 
from 1763 to 1792,” &e. 8 vo. 2 
N. Haven. A work of extensive use- 
fulness. 

1829. Abiel Holmes, D. D. ‘* The An- 
nals of America,” to the year 1826, 8 vo. 
Cambridge. Sir Richard Baker, 
' when he had finished his famous Chronicle 
of English history, was so confident of its 
| perfection, that, in the pride of his confi- 
| dence, he was ready to declare, that if all 
| other histories of England were destroyed, 
his alone would contain all that was worthy 
|of preservation. However near the truth 
| this may have been, we are sure that a like 
/saying would be much nearer, if applied to 
the work of Dr. Holmes. 
| 830.' Samuel Perkins.  ‘‘ Historical 
| Sketch of the United States’ from 1815 to 
| 1830, 12 mo. N. York; pp. 444. This 
| work is written with good spirit and judge- 
ment, and ought to be read by every one. 

1830. Emma Willard. ‘ History of the 
United States, or Republic of America,”’&c. 
8 vo. N. York; pp. 424. This is a stout 
leuaen, designed principally fer schools. 
It has been written without a due compari- 
ison of authors, and hence many errors are 
very prominent. Its plan is good and the 
accompanying maps creditable. 

1830. John Howard Hinton. ‘ History 
and Topography of the United States of 
North America.” 2 vols. 4 to. London. A 
splendid work in point of mechanical execu- 
tion ; containing a hundred maps and en- 
gravings. It is well written, and, so far as 
our cursory observations extend, very cor- 
rect. ( Te be continued.) 


| 2 vols. 
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Cemetery of fount Auburn. 


The Cemetery of “Mount Auburn, justly 
eclebrated as the most interesting object of | 
the kind in our country, is situated in Cam-| 
bridge and Watertown, about four miles 
from. Boston. 


‘A rural Cemetery seems to combine in| 
itself all the advantages, which can be pro- | 


posed to gratify human feelings, or tranquil- 


ize human fears; tu secure the best religious i 


influences, and to cherish all those associa- 
tions, which cast a cheerful light over the 
darkness of the grave. 

‘ And what spot can be more appropriate 
than this, for such a purpose? Nature secms 
to point it out with significant energy, as the 
favorite retirement for thedead. ‘There are 
around us all the varied features of her beau- 
ty and grandeur—the forest-crowned height; 
the abrupt acclivity; the sheltered valley; 
the deep glen; the grassy glade, and the 
silent grove. Here are the lofty oak, the 
beech, that ‘‘ wreathes its old fantastic roots 
so high,” the rustling pine, and the drooping 
willow;—the tree that sheds its pale leaves 
with every autumn, a fitemblem of our own 
transitory bloom; and the evergreen, with 
its perennial shoots, instructing us, that 
‘‘the wintry blastof death kills not the buds 
of virtue.”” Herc is the thick shrubbery, to 
protect and conceal the new-made grave; 
and there is the wild-flower creeping along 
the narrow path, and planting its secds in 
the upturned earth. All around us there 
breathes a solemn calm, as if we were in 
the bosom of a wilderness, broken only by 
the breeze as it murmurs through the tops |< 
of the forest, or by the notes of the warbler 
pouring forth his matim or his evening song. 

‘Ascend but a few steps, and what a 
change of scenery to surprise and delight 
us. We seem, as it were, in an instant, to 
pass from the contines of death to the bright 
and balmy regions of life, 


multitude crowd 


‘What a of thoughts 
upon the mind in the contemplation of such 
ascene. How much of the future, even in| 


its far distant reaches, rises before us with 

ll its ee — take bu . 
all its persuasive rear ies, ake but one 
little narrow leet- 
ing are its ass¢ ciations! “Wi ithin tho fli« ht 
of one half century, how many of the ere 


the good, and the wise, will be fe, ait 
here! Hlow many in the as 2s3 Of in- 
fancy, the beauty of youth, the vigor o 
manh con, and the matur tity of age, will lie 


down here, and dwell in the boso: m of their 
mother earth! he rich and the po 
gay and the wretched, the favorites of th u- 
sands, and the 
stranger in his solitary grave, and the pa- 
triareh surrounded by the kindre d of along 
lineage! Wow many will here bury their 
brightest hopes, or " blasted expectations! 
How many bitter tears will here be shed! 
How many agonizing sighs will here be 
heaved! How many trembling feet will cross 
the pathways, and, returning, leave behind 
them the dearest objects of their reverence 
or their love! 

‘And if this were all, sad, 
funereal would be our thoughts; 


the 


indeed, and 
gluomy, 


forsaken of the world, the | 


f 
1 indeed, would be these shades, and desolate 
lheers prospects. 
* But—thanks be to God—the evils, which 
1 ne permits, have their attendant mercies, 
land are blessings in disguise. The bruised 
reed will not be laid utterly prostrate. The || 
| wounded heart will not always bleed. The 
voice of consolation will spring up in the 
midst of the silence of these regions 
jdeath. The mourner will revisit 
shades with a secret though melancholy 
pleasure. The hand of friendship will de- 
licht to cherish the flowers and the shrubs, 
'|that fringe the lowly grave or the sculptured 
monument. The earliest beams of the 
‘morning will play upon these summits with 
‘a refreshing cheerfulness; andthe lingering 
tints of evening hover on them with a tran- 


quilizing glow. Spring will invite thithe: 
the foots steps of the young by its opening 


of | 
these 


ll f 


‘foliage; and Autumn detain the contempla-| 


tive by its latest bloom. The votary 
learning and science will here learn to ele- 
vate his genius by the holiest studies. The 


devout will here offer up the silent tribute of 


|pity, or the prayer of gratitude. The rival- 
ries of the world will here 


i|heart; the spirit of forgiveness will gather 


i|be checked; the restlessness 
will be rebuked; 
and pride, as it sees ‘* what shadows we are, 
j}and what shadows we pursue,”’ will 
knowledge the value of virtue far 
‘measurably far, beyond that of fame. 
|| But that, which will be ever 
pervading these shades, like the noon-day 
sun, and shedding cheerfulness around, i: 
the 
isciousness, amidst all these lessons of human 
‘mortality, of the higher truth, that we 
beings, not of time but of eternity—** That 
| this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality.’ 
| ‘That this is but the threshold and starting 
|| point of an eee ce, compared with whose 
duration the ocea: s but asa drop, nay the 
whole creation an evanescent quantity. 


ac | 


as 


Is 


consciousness, 


present, | 


the irrepressible con-| 


ll selves had 


| olence. 
drop from the || 


in future ages, long after we are gathered 
to the generations of other days, thousands 
of kindling hearts will here repeat the sub- 
lime declaration, “‘ Blessed are the dead, 
that die in the Lord, for they rest from their 
labors; and their works do follow them.” 


PHrom the German of Sepilier. 


In plains which had formerly possessed 


@ ar. 


|plenty and happiness, and over which thou- 


of|! 


new impulses; the selfishness of avarice will || 
of ambition | 
vanity will let fall its plumes; || 


|| 


i 
1| 


are | 


| 


| 
' 


| ‘Let us banish, then, the thou; ht, that] 
I this is to be the abode of a gloom, which will | 
‘i hauat the imaginat tion by its terrors, or chill 
the heart by its solitud Let us cultivate 
feclings and sentiments more worthy of our- 
lves, and more worthy of Christianity. 
Ilere let us erect the memorials of our love, 
aud our gratitude, aud our glory. Here let 
| the brave repose, who have died in the cause 
('of their country. Here let the statesman 
|| rest, who has achieved the victories of peace, 
|} not less renowned than war. Here jet 
cenius find a hi me, that has suns jinmortal 
strains, « r has instructed wiih sul diviner 
sieaiene> ce. Here let earnije and science, 
the vctaries of inventive art. and the teach- 
er of the philosophy « ot nature come. Here 


let youth and beauty, blighted by premature 
idecay, drom, like tender blos ssoms, into the 
virgin earth; and here let age retire, ripened || 
for the harvest. Above all, let the bene- 
factors of mankind, the good, the merciful, 
the meck, the pure in heart, be congregated; 
for to them belongs an undying praise. And 
let us take comfort, nay, let us rejoice, that 











| 





| 
| 


| 
|. 
ik 
| 


im-| | fate of 


want upon one side, 


sands of pe ople were spre ad, not! ung but 
devastation was now to be seen; the fields, 
abandoned by the industrious husbandinan, 
lay waste and uncultivated, and where a 
young crop or a smiling harvest appeare d, 
a march of soldiers destroyed the fruits of a 


twelvemonth’s labor. Burned castles “and 


|| villages in ashes lay upon all sides, the mel- 


anc holy ob} yec tsot conte smapl: ution, while their 
plunde re d inhabitants repaire od to join an ar- 
my of incendiaries, and retaliate upon their 
fellow-citizens that fate to which the vy them- 
been the first victims. In order 
to avoid oppression, rec wis had to vi- 
The towns groaned under the licen 

tiousness nndiseiplined who 
squandered the property of the inhabitants, 
and exercised the utmost disorders. While 
the march of an army laid waste an entire 
country, or plundere vd it by winter-quarters 
or contributions, the industry of awhole year 
was effaced by the ravages of a month. The 
such as had a garrison within their 
walls, or intheir neighborhood, was the most 
unhap oa o beeause the victors trod in the foot- 
steps of the vanquished, and no greater in- 
dulgence was to be expected from friends 
than from enemies All these different ca- 
lamities brought want and hunger to their 
utmost pitch, and the miseries of the latter 
increased by a sterility. The 
crowding of people in camps and quarters, 
and excess on the other, 
distemper 


uurse 


of varrisons, 


yeras were 


oe ned contagious which 
wel iore fatal than the sword. All the 
bonds of social life were dissolved in this 
unis al confusion: the respect for order, 
the fear of the laws, the purity of mornis and 
| of religion, were lost under the weight of an 
|iron sceptre. Anarchy and imp«nity disdain- 
| ed every law, and men became. ferocious 
le 


| 
} 
was s¢ 
| 
| 


| owa powe r, 


Entegrity. 





ng as their country was wasted. No 
ition was longer Jesper ted, no property 
ccured from plunder. The soldier, in 
a WOi d, reimued, and that most brutal of des- 
xperience his 


pots oiten made his superiors ex 


Tategrity is a great and commendable vir- 
tue 
to be trusted and relied upon. 

‘an corrupt him; no fear daunt him. 

‘ord is slow in e ming, but sure, 


—a man of integrity is a true man—he is 
No bribes 
His 


He shines 


| bria! itest in the fire, and his friend hears of 


} 


| 





him most when he most needs him, His 
courage grows with danger, and conquers 
opposition with constancy. As he cannot 


be flattered or frightened into what he dis- 


bon of so he hates ‘flattery and temporizing 


in others. 
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A sRirror. 


Who will look and sce himself ? 


_— 


[From the Maitford Peart.] 

‘I wish I was a great boy,’ said little Rob-| 
ert in an under tone, as he sat on his crick- | 
et by the door, ‘I would study Latin and | 
Greek and Algebra, and get the premium) 
like brother Henry; and I would go to Col-! 
lege like cousin I’rank and be valedictorian, 
and every one would praise me. ‘1 wish I 
was a great man’—he repeated in a louder 
tone—‘ like uucle Edward. I would love 
somebody and be happy.’ ‘ You have 
strange thoughts my son,’ said his mother, 
who sat near him and had watched the ex- 
pression of his countenance. At that mo- 
ment a large butterfly flew by the door on 
gilded wings—and a boy in pursuit of it, 
Away went Robert and had a weary chase 
and a hard scuflle, but came back in tri- 
umph, bringing his prize with him. His 
disappointed fellow followed to the door, 
crying, ‘it is my butterfly.’ Robert held it 
up by its wings in admiration, saying, ‘ moth- 
er, Lhave got the pretty bird.’ In a mo- 
ment he discovered the large worm-like body 


writhing around his fingers, He gave a|| 
scream and let go the captive insect on the || 








air, saying, ‘O! Mother it is nothing but a 
worm after all.’ ‘ Expectation, when undu-| 
ly raised, ensures disappointment, my son,’ | 
said the mother tenderly and thoughtfully, 
as she pursued her avocations with a wo- 
man’s untiring paticnce. By this time, 
Robert had forgotten his chagrin and sallied 
forth in quest of new amusement. <A small 
silvery stream, which rippled along over a 
pebbly bottom,or, meeting the obstruction of 
a bog or stone,dashed itself into foam or airy 
bubbles, attracted his atiention. Fixing his 
eye on one of uncommon size, Robert pur- 
sued it down the stream awhile, then plung- 
ing in seized it as his own— 


When lo! the bubble broke, 
Lost was its light and globe-like form, 
Its fair and prismed look. 


Robert returned to his mother and told 
of his misfortune. ‘ You will, on life’s pas- 
sing stream, sce many an airy bubble rise 
and will probably chase one ; but be assur- 
ed, my son, it will break in your eager 
grasp, for however beauiityl it may appear, 
it is but a bubble still.” Rovert looked his 
mother full in the face. His fair forexead and 


| 
| 
| 


the sweet rose could have a thorn ?’ said he. 


‘*Tis an emblem of life and its cares, 
It buds and then splendidly blows, 
But thorns are the sorrows it bears, 


and often the fairest roses have the sharpest 
thorns,’ said the sympathising mother, as she 
bound up the bleeding finger. 

The sorrows of children are soon forgot- 
ten, and Robert met one disappointment on- 
ly tosearch for new enjoyments. He next 
came in contact with the hive from which 
dropped the melted honey, clear and inviting, 
while the bees were hummiug their soft notes 
in seeming stingless quietude. Robert drew 
near and still nearer the hive. ‘Give me 
some honey, pretty bee, pretty bee,’ he re- 
peated in a gentle tone. Still getting near- 
er nothing hurt him. All was quiet within 
and without. Emboldened, he swept his 
hand across the hive, and filled it with the 
nectar. A moment more and the bees as- 
sumed a new tone and attitude. Robert es- 





caped for his life ; but not without a severe 

| sting. ‘ Never intrude on a bee hive,’ said 
\his mother, ‘ though fullofthe sweetest hon- 
ey, it is guarded by a thousand stings.’ 

Time wore away and our little hero climb- 
ed the last ascent that overlooks the vale of | 
youth. The enchanting prospect spread out | 
illusively before him—where in sweet ob- 
scurity the ills of life securely lie. His soul 
was absorbed in happy anticipations. Ac- 
cording to his early wish he commenced and 
pursued a preparatory course of study, nor 
did he lose the premium. But his young 
competiters thought they had an equal, if 
not superior claim to him; and their envy 
so embittered the prize to him that Robert 
could not but recollect the scuffle for the 
butterfly. Ele entered college in company 
with a young man of equal talents and priv- 
ileges—to whom he was most tenderly at- 
tached, for 

‘heart met heart reciprocally soft.’ 

Robert and his friend had each set his eye 
and heart on the first honors of college. 
For this each ‘trimmed his midnight lamp,’ 
and was indefatigable in his pursuits of study. 
There was but one thing which each wished 
to conceal from his fellow—but one subject 
of which they never spoke to each other. 
Indeed, they could not bear to think them- 
selves competitors, and supposed each other 
ignorant of the ambition which swelled their 





arched brows and bright eyes looked more 
intelligent than usual ; but he could not un- 
derstand the language of moralizing experi- 
ence. He was soon again on the wing in 
search of pleasure. To the eye of children, 
nature is a vast storehouse of sweets. Rob- 
ert saw just before him 


A splendid rose 
Upon a graceful stem— 
Its opening leaves disclose 
A brilliant, dewy gem. 


‘How beautiful,’ said the boy, as he 
rasped the superb flower, and at the same 
fine plunged a thorn deeply into his finger. 
A mother’s bosom is the child’s only refuge 
in trouble. To this refuge Robert flew, 


bosoms. But the year arrived that tries the 
soul of the ambitious student. Robert had 
tues first ‘appointment.’ His friend, in vain 
strove to conceal his disappointment. He 
became «stant, cool—but the pent passion 
burst ; he optaly abused Robert, and accus- 
ed him of meanness and injustice. Robert’s 
manly soul was touched.  Gladly would he 


have resigned his appointment to his friend, 
if that could have brought a reconciliation. 


In bitterness of spirit he sat down in his sol- 
itary room, at a late hour the evening before 
commencement, and wished he had never 
seen college, or had been less ambitious, or 








weeping bitterly. ‘Who could think that 





a pattern of virtue and principle. Who 
could have thought him so envious and re- 
vengeful?’ ‘The sweetest roses have the 
sharpest thorns’ something seemed to whis- 
per in the stillness around him. Robert 
started to his feet. It was only the voice of 
memory, busy and faithful, which brought 
back to his recollection the look and lan- 
guage of his departed mother,while binding 
up his bleeding finger and giving him a les- 
son for future use. ‘ True, true,’ said Rob- 
ert, ‘but the thorn has reached my heart 
and [ have no mother to bind up my wound- 
ed bosom. ‘Yes, yes,’ said he, ‘I have 
become a great boy, have chased the butter- 
fly—have seen the bubble burst—have be- 
come a man—have got the valedictory, and 
have felt the thorn. I wonder when I 
shall reach the bee-hive !’ A loud laugh 
echoed along the silent college walls, as 
closed the exercises of the night before com- 
mencement. 
During his professional course, Robert 
became acquainted with a family of wealth 
and respectability. By that family he was 
often invited to share their splendid dinner, 
or partake at their fashionable tea-table. 
They had an only daughter—an accomplish- 
ed, beautiful girl, report said. Robert saw 
her and thought so too. He was one of the 
favored many who were permitted to walk 
with her, talk with her, read to her, or hang 
enraptured over her chair while her white, 
polished fingers touched with musical skill 
the keys of a piano forte. Her voice was 
not very sonorous, but the ineffable grace, 
with which she made the thread-bare apolo- 
gy ‘of a very bad cold,’ more than compen- 
sated for that deficiency. Robert had never 
seen a female half so charming. He be- 
came enamored ; and the deep wound the 
thorn had made was either healed or forgot- 
ten. Shesmiled, and he looked ‘ unuttera- 
ble things’—he loved Emily—he believed 
that of all her ‘hangers on’—he—he only 
shared her confidence and affection. One 
bright evening as they walked in a garden, 
the sun’s last rays were lingering on the dis- 
tant hill—piles of fleecy clouds floated along 
the horizon, tinged with gold and purple— 
the dew falling on the closing buds and 
opening flowers enhanced their fragrance. 
Above, below, around,—all seemed in uni- 
son with the emotions of love and tender- 
ness. Robert for the first time presumed to 
touch the fair hand of Emily, and drew it 
gently into his own arm—then bowing to her 
low form and stature, he poured into her lis- 
tening ear all the hopes and wishes and 
fears that agitated his manly frame. Emily 
listened, pressed his hand, tried to share his 
agitation and referred him to her father. 
But that father had other views for his on- 
ly daughter. He regretted his suit—refus- 
ed to have him see Emily again, and forbid 
his coming to the house. He wrote Emily 
but received no answer, nor once caught a 
glimpse of her for months. He thought of 
her as shut up and indulging in all the grief 
he felt himself. In time, however, he over- 











that his friend was more generous and no- 














took Emily, in one of his walks, arm in arm 


ble. ‘Ihave loved him asI never loved|| with a gay dandy, whom Robert knew to be 
another,’ said he to himself, ‘I thought him!'a worthless fellow. She was smiling as in- 
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effably on him as she had on Robert in days 
gone by. ‘She must not, shall not be de- 
ceived by him,’ he exclaimed, and seizing 
his pencil he wrote a note warning her of 
her danger,and apprising her of the charac- 
ter of Mr . He walked on before them 
and dropped the note on the steps of her 
father’s house. In the course of a few 
hours he receivedthe following reply ‘Do 
not trouble yourself in my concerns, You 
know your destiny. I do not wonder that 
you should envy the man who is the worthy 
and successful possessor of the heart of Em- 
ily.’ ‘ Well,’ said he to himself, ‘ this is the 
bee-hive—the last angry sting from the bees 
within—the last act of the Drama is over— 
the curtain may drop. The snare is broken 
and I am happily escaped— 
With deep disgust and grief and pain 
From earth my hopes now turn, 
And seek for rest no where but in 
The deep and lowly urn.’ 








A Guilty Conscience. 





Let us reflect on the natural sentiment of 
the mind when under the influence of re- 
morse. A murder (we shall suppose) has 
been perpetrated, from motives of fraud or 
revenge, without any human witness, and 
without any circumstance that could lead to 
a detection. No punishment is to be appre- 
hended from any earthly tribunal. Is this 
sufficient to quiet the apprehensions of the 
murderer ? Experience shows us the re- 
verse, and furnishes numberless instances in 
which the recollection of ‘such a crime, 
though committed with every circumstance 
of privacy, has been sufficient to poison all 
the enjoyments which luxury could offer, 
and even to render life itself insupportable. 
In vain the murderer seeks for a refuge from 
the persecutions of conscience by mingling 
in the busy scenes of life. He has lost the 
intrepidity of innocence, and trembles to 
look even his friends in the face, lest his 
guilt should appear through all the disguises 
of his countenance. From society he flies 
to solitude, which affords a good man a re- 
treat from the storms of fortune ; and where 
the soul, long harrassed with cares, and sick 
of the restraints, which the world imposes, 
indulges the natural current of its thoughts 
and feelings, and gradually regains its 
strength and its serenity. But the pleasures 
of solitude are known to the virtuous alone. 
To the guilty it is full of terrors, Every 
walk is haunted with spectres, and the tran- 
quility and peace he sees around him only 
render his guilt and his danger the more 
striking to himself and the more alarming. 
Even the reflection that his crimes have pas- 
sed unpunished on earth serves at times to 
aggravate his horrors. The blood he has 
spilt seems on that very account to call the 
louder to Heaven for vengeance ; and he 
conceives his punishment in a future state to 
be more certain and the more unavoidable, 
that he has made no atonement while here 
to the society he has injured. Under the 
influence of such apprehensions a murderer 
has been frequently known, many years af- 
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ter the perpetration of the crime, to feel his 
existence so intolerable a burden, that he 
has voluntarily revealed his own guilt, and 
delivered himself up to an ignominious death. 
The vulgar generally believe that Provi- 
dence sometimes interferes by a miracle to 
bring secret murders to light ; but in this, 
as in other instances, Providence acts agree- 
ably to general laws, and has provided a re- 
straint, on this most dreadful of all crimes, 





and which seldom fails, sooner or later, to 
‘lead to a detection. 
‘surely strong indications of the moral gov- 
jernment of God, and afford strong presump- 
tions of future retribution. 











Miriam Corrin, oR THE WHaLeE Fisner- 
MEN. Such is the title of a lately published 
novel, illustrative of the character and manners 
of the good people of Nantucket about the peri- 
od of the revolution, and of the dangers and 





of the principal inhabitants of the Island, and 


|mother of Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, who is in-|}! 
| 


| troduced displaying much youthful intrepidity. 
‘No great invention is shown in the plan of the 
\story. The “sheep-shearing” and attendant 
“ball,” the destruction of a French privateer by 
| Jethro’s whale-ship “Grampus,” and the meth- 
od of harpooning the “ monsters of the mighty 
deep,” are well described. The fate of Mary 
Folger is calculated to teach females how to ap- 
preciate the “ butterfly acquirements of flippant 
dealers in mere compliments and insincere pro- 
testations.” The style ef the work is good, and 


Miriam forcibly illustrates the general inexpedi- 
ency of woman’s stepping beyond her accus- 
tomed sphere of duties. On the whole the 
book is instructive and entertaining, and worthy 
the perusal of all who have leisure and oppor- 
tunity. We extract, from the first chapter of 
the second volume, the following : 
Mints to married Badies, 

There are but few women of perception, 
who are unable to estimate their own attrac- 
tions, and to set a just value upon their pow- 
er. Personal vanity, to be sure, is frequent- 
ly betrayed to excess, in the exhibition of 
the thousand little arts to which females re- 
sort to catch the eyes, or to rivet chains 
about the hearts of men; but most women 
know the best way of managing these things, 
and how to adorn themselves for conquest. 


lery at a time when it behooves them to play 
their engines most skilfully, and to Keep up 
a constant and well directed fire. How tru- 


observer may determine /r himself, by look- 
ing into the conduct of most [we hope, for 
the happiness of all married persons, that, 


—we will permit him to say many] females 
after marriage. The bright eyes and wreath- 





by that infatuation which remorse produces, || 


Facts of this sort are | 


difficulties of the Whale Fishery. It takes its}! 
name from Miriam, wife of Jethro Coffin, one |) 


its moral tendency correct. The ill success of 


: : 
our author is not correct in saying ‘“ most”’| 


eae 


| lover, are changed to lacklustre orbs and 
forbidding soberness in the matron towards 
the husband ; and, at times, to pouting peev- 
|ishness, or dinning invective. The blessing 
|of the parson is, alas, too often the signal 
| for letting down the pegs of the instrument, 
that before had discoursed the pleasantest 
}sounds-in the world ; and if its strings are 

afterwards touched, they are sure to jangle 
| inharmoniously,. 


This broad rule is not without its excep- 
tions. ‘The picture has its bright sides, and 
the desert its sunny spots. There are 
thousands of instances, we’ dare engage, 
wherein wives forget not the arts or accom- 
plishinents that won their husbands ; and 
'who, to the latest day of their lives, practice 
‘those kindly little attentions that lose not 
| their charm by repetition. They are jewels 
\of wives, and crowns to their husbands, who, 
having won, continue the ways of winning, 
in order to keep the pure flame of early af- 
| fection constantly burning in the bosoms of 
Verily they are not with- 
'out their reward. We never knew continu- 
'ed and undeviating kindness in the wife to 
go unrecompensed, A peaceful household 
|betokens holiness in the intercourse of its 
members ; and be assured that happiness is 
ithere, in as great a degree as humanity 
‘can lay claim to, amidst the unavoidable 
| vexations, which, like the scum of the cald- 
| ron, boil up full plentifully, whenever we 
-have to do with the world. ‘ Let there be 
peace at home,’ saith the child’s book ; and 
that there may be peace around our own 
fireside,—where, of all places in the world, 
we should strive most for its maintenance,— 
' we have only to will it, and it is ours. And 
'most of all doth it rest within the power of 
| the wife to keep her household in good hu- 
|mor, and to make the stream of life rua 
'smoothly, by pouring oil upon its troubled 


| waters. 


their helpmates. 





Avbice to ¥oung Badies. 

A young lady of cighteen often needs a 
warning voice to point out the quicksands 
‘over which she is speeding her thoughtless 
‘career. If you are beautiful, and have ma- 
ny admirers, I am sorry for it. A young 
woman. whose conduct is “arked with strict 
\honor and principle, cannot have many ad- 
'mirers. There is nvthing that more certain- 
\ly marks a bad heart and depraved moral 
| principle, or a more thorough destitution of 
it, than 2 cruel and guilty encouragement of 
'honorable love. 








It is a lamentable truth, however, that most/! A young man is never long attached to a 
of the gentler sex draw off their light arti+| young lady without her being aware of it— 


commonly indeed, before he is himself aware 
of the nature and. extent of her feelings. 


|| The knowledge is almost intuitive. From 
ly this may be exemplified, the attentive) that moment, if she be persuaded that she 


‘cannot reciprocate his sentiments, her course 
\is plain before her—it is cool, unequivocal, 
| unhesitating repulse, on every occasion, 
\place and manner. Love will digwithout 
hope. To crush love in the bud, is easy ; 
but trifle and tamper with it till it has taken 





ed smiles of the maid, when she met her 


root inthe heart, and its destruction is at- 
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tended with the extinction of the heart’s no- ' 
blest feeling. 

Never forget this prime maxim, in these 
matters—‘‘ Not to discourage is always to 
encourage.’’ A mean and culpable species 
of coquetry, is the practice of not giving 
encouragement or repulse, with a view of 
keepmg your slave till you can do better. 
{ know not an expression that betrays more 
despicable meanness, and she who uses it 
shows a willingness to sell her hand, to traf- 
fic her person for value received ; that isre- 
volting im the highest degree. 

No one, not even a parent, can tell what 
character will render a lady happy, but her- 
self. On herself alone then, must and ought 
to rest the responsibility of her choice, | 
have seen so many marriages commenced 
with all the elitter of wealth and pomp, ter- 
minate in misery and broken hearts ; and so 
many that were begun with no very promis- 
ing auspices, which have proved as happy 
as human life admits, that Lam convinced 
that the parent who officiously interposes, 
stands an werable to his God, his child, and 
his conscience, in a degree of responsibilits 
most fearful and tremendous, 


Phvenologv. No, 1. 


Original, 


, 


The value of any science is to be estima- 
ted, not so much by the plausibility of if 
theory, the copiousness or variety of its de- 
tails, or the abstruseness and refinement of 
its speculations, as by the simplicity of its 
truths, and the consequent easy application 
of them to the conduct and business of life, 
Ina word, prat tical utility, not in the mod- 
ern and contracted acceptation of that term, 
restricted and circumscribed to the narrow 
sphere of subserviency to the accumulation 
of wealth, or extending only to the attain- 
ment of the necessaries, or, perhaps, luxu- 
ries ol life, but embracing within 1 
the general improvement of our 
their moral, iutellectual and physical cu 
—sueh a noble, enlarged and elevated utili- 
tv should be not less the test of the worth of 
: * plilosophy, than the stand- 


mew systems ¢ 
'! ynnes should be ! lueed, 


ard to which « 
By this standard the advocates of Phrenol- 


ogy are willing to try jos merits—to permit 


‘ . ri " . Y rs 
it to rise or fall. Hhev : no mmadu Ice, 
in this respect, from the infaney of therr seci- 


ence; they claim nothing to be pardoned 
to the weakness or fallibility of its tounde 
to their Ignorance or enthusiasm. 

Let us briefly examine. what are th 
giounds on which its supporters base this 
science, andthe arguments adduced to justi- 
fy their belief of it. And here it must be 
remarked that every innovation upon old and | 
cherished opinions, whether in the shape of | 
moral doctrines or scientifie illustrations, has 
been violently opposed by the artful and de- || 
signing, the ignorant and superstitious. Soc- 
rates, who first’ introduced to his country- 
men, benighted in the darkness of polythe- | 
ism, the knowledge of one great Cause, 
thereby exposed himself to their raillery, | 
hatred and calumnious reproaches, and final- 








ly expiated his ideal crime by drinking the 
deadly draught. Galileo was persecuted, | 
imprisoned, tortured, ana foreed to renounce | 


ame: ar . 
opinions then deemed heretical and contrary | 


to scripture, but now universally adopted. 
Des Cartes, the pioneer reformer of the hu-| 
man mind, was oppressed, banished, and} 


compelled to seek that tranquility, in a for-| 


cign land, denied in his own. The views of 
the great Newton were at fizst opposed, with 
warinth and zeal, as absurd, ridiculous and 
impossible, These facts are familiar to all, | 
and it need but be known, that the doctrines | 


}and discoveries of Gall and Spurzheim, the 
fathers of Phrenology, have met with simi- 
lar obstacles, to awaken in every candid 


‘and exalted privileges. 


above, in theory and principle, are they not 


mind a determination to judge impartially. 
The language in which they are opposed is 
the same in kind, though milder in degree, 
as has met all reformers ; working on the 
timid and simple through their fears and; 
prejudices, on the sensitive by ridicule and 
denunciation; appealing alternately to names 


‘venerable for antiquity, and to authorities 


commanding notice from the blind devotion | 
with which they have been followed. Let 


_us then approach the subject with the single | 


intention of ascertaining the probability and 
utility of the system ;—not for the sake of 
eratifying an idle curiosity, but because its 
principles, if founded in truth, involve con-) 
sequences most essential to the study of hu-! 
man character, and exerting an important 
bearing on social happiness. 


Common Schools, 





Original. 


The American people ought to be proud 
of their institutions ; a reasonable national 
pride being salutary and praiseworthy, tend-| 
ing fo encourage and invigorate a spirit of 
national independence, and preventing the 
approach of that carelessness and despond- 
eney, Which too frequently precede the ruin 
of public liberty. Our citizens likewise 
hould ever teel grateful for the kind and 
prospective care of their forefathers, in 
(ransmitting to posterity so many civil, so-! 
cial and religious blessings, of which they 
were themselves almost entirely destitute. 
‘The free schools of New-England, afford-| 
ing some approximation to the universal dif- 
fusion ef education, placing the clements of 
knowledge within the reach of every individ- 
ual, giving to all the rudiments of science—| 
the toundation on which may be erected, | 
time and talents allow, a superstructure 
transceding, in utility at least, the noblest} 
works of aucient art—call aloud for mingled; 
exulation and gratitude. They are endur- 
ing testimonials of the wisdom, prudence, 
sagacity, gencrosity and self-denial of the 
1s, They are among our most useful 


ua 


Pilgrims. 


If primary schools ave such as described 


very different things in practice ? Do they 
ig fact accomplish the purposes for which 
they are designed, and which they seem 
well calculated to effect? What is tiie 











the mass of their pupils? What is their 
reputation ; how are they regarded by the 
wealthier and better educated portion of 
community ? And asto that matter, what 
estimation do a majority of even the poorer 
classes, those whose children have no other 
possible sources of instruction, place upon 
our common schools ? 

From our own knowledge, we should be 
compelied to answer all these questions un- 
favorably to the cause of general education. 
We are sensible that our summer and win- 
ter schools are often mismanaged, that they 
are in too low repute to produce the benefi- 
cial results intended by their establishment. 
This whole evil—and its existence cannot be 
denied—is most gencrally attributed solely 
to the deficiencies and incompetency of the 
teachers employed ; to their inefficiency, in- 
ability, and inattention to essential duties. 
Much fault undoubtedly may and does rest 
here, but the root of the trouble must be 
sought elsewhere ; in the erroneous and 
misguided notions of parents, in the follies 
and prejudices of too many fathers and 
mothers, early transplanted into the bosoms 
of their offspring; in their apparent indiffer- 
ence to the instructor’s merits or demerits, 
or their children’s progress in any thing that 
concerns mental or moral improvement. 

To omit all mention of the inconveniences 
of houses, seats and benches, as well as all 
notice of bad fuel, books and paper, there 
are many places, where the inhabitants ap- 
pear to consider the whole business of edu- 
cation a task imposed by government. Mon- 
ey raised must of course be expended; 
whether profitabiy, or not, is of little conse- 
quence tothem. ‘The first persons who of- 
fer their services, are engaged as teachers, 
provided only they do not ask too high a 
price. As regards qualifications, every one, 
of any experience, is convinced, that any 
test, by way of examination, is a mere pre- 
tence. In many towns the office of super- 
intending committee is a complete sinecure; 
in others, it is vacant. 

The school at length commences. Some 
send their children to rid themselves of care, 
others, solely because it is customary to do 
sc; a few, perhaps, with correct motives 
and anxious desires. The term closes. The 
teacher departs with no regret, and scarcely 
the hope of remembrance. He has received 
his wages ; and left every mind in nearly 
the saine situation as he found it. Vacation 
follows and terminates. Another teacher 
succeeds, and another term of professed in- 
struction. Each child begins where he did 
the scason previous. and stops nearly where 
he before ended. ‘Thus time passes on, and 
when the youth have arrived at maturity, 
the sum of their acquisitions is to read tolera- 
bly in customary books, cypher possibly to 
simple interest, and write their names legi- 
bly. They have gained few ideas of their 
duty to themselves, their fellow men, their 
country, or their God. Science, literature 
and pbilosophy are unknown; ‘‘ nunquam 
est inventa” is written upon each. Yet this 
is all their preparation for future usefulness, 
From such materials are formed the heads 


amount of information usually acquired by!iof our families. Can we then wonder, that 
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with such patrons, whose own experience 
demonstrates their worthlessness, our com- 
mon schools are nomore useful or interest- 
ing? 

‘That there are some honorable exceptions 
to our remarks, we admit; would to Heaven 
they were more numerous. Let the friends 
of education and human happiness strive to 
increase their number. Let public opinion 
be changed; let a higher estimate be enter- 
tained of the worth ‘of knowledge, the im- 
portance of instruction, and the difficulty of 
imparting it; and our schools will i improve. 
When good, wiigethe, efficient teachers are 
demanded and paid, a sufficiency will be 
found. A Teacuer. 
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Original. 
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The chymist may mould the mass of clay 
into the human form and deck it with all the 
artificial beauty that can be borrowed from 
nature, yet, unless the breath of life descend 
from Heaven and animate its cold and mo- 
tionless frame, its vital powers will never act, 
nor intelligence bean. from its painted brow. 
He may compound the clements of organic 
matter and rear the artificial flower, clothed 
in the mimic robes of nature and embalming 
the air with its borrowed perfumes, yet noth- 
ing but Divinity can bid its countless organs 
move with life and fiourish with native ey 


To the “Aeolian Warp. 


Original. 





Harp of the gale! thy chords divine, 
Breathe like angels voice their numbers ; 
Wild as the tones from Memnon’s shrine 
That soothed a Hero’s slumbers. 
Brightening far the eastern wave, 

Morn’s first beams awoke thy lays; 

At eve, thy gentlest accents gave 

A farewell to his setting rays. 


Sweet by Jordan’s trembling willows, 
Judah’s saddened harp was strung; 
Sweeter by Nile’s bount’ous billows s, 
‘Thou hast breathed the soul of song. 
Thine are not mirth’s triumphant swells, 
That wake the soul with glory’s fires ; 
Nor love in raptur’d whispers tells 

lis joys upon thy pensive wires. 


Memory listens to thy strains, 

Thou mournful minstrel of the wind! 
And dreams of bliss long past, in vain 
Casting a ling’ring glance behind. 

The hallowed spirits of old days 

Breathe on thy pensive strings, and spread 
The past before us, and we gaze 

On visions of the glorious dead, 


At even oft thy measures float 

Soft as the syren’s song at sea— 

Then rise with slow and solemn note 

Of nature’s boldest melody. 

Sometimes, like spring-gales o’er the deep, 
Steal forth the murmurs of thy shell; 
Then loud as Ocean’s tempests sweep 
When pealing the mariner’s knell. 


When the moon rides in azure skies, 
Oft thy tenderest accents shed 

Their sweetness to the gale that sighs 
A mounful requiem o’er the dead. 
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Thine echoes of past pleasures roll Ilall, to investigate the circumstances connected 
On the light blast with magic spell ; 
And pour their softness on the soul, 


Like parting beauty’s last farewell. ¥. 


with the destruction of this establishment, have 
coneluded their labors and published a report of 
sixteen large octavo pages. ‘They examined 


Song of Thekla. 
—_—_—_ ac pire 
\ ‘allenstei Schille ranslated by Mr. C leridmre . , 

pom the Wallenstein of Schiller, translated by Mr. Cole at present to be communicated to the publie. 

| The cloud doth gather, the greenwood roar, They } 
it \ CCA 
| The damsel paces along the shore, 
The billows, they tumble with might,with might, , iustitution was mainly 
| And she flings out her voice to the darksome) prejudice against it, as a seene of cruelty, vice 

night, 

Hler bosom is swelling with sorrow ; 


more than one hundred and forty persons, and 


finuch important information improper 


convinced that the burning of the 





attributable to a popular 


and corruption, They endeavored to obtain an 


| 
| authentic history of the convent, but are able to 


The world it isempty, the heart will dic, || present few facts relating to its character, Which 
| There’s nothing to wish for beneath the 'sky, | were not already known. 
iv i 
One, call thy child away! ; ‘ 
| Zhou Hoty One, call thy ol os |} An interview was had with the young lady,on 


I’ve lived and loved and that was to-day, 


Make ready my grave clothes to-morrow. | ‘representations much of the excitement 





| in community was supposed to rest, She dis- 
r wryer : . 2 
‘T HE LI TER ARY GAZETTE. | clain d ail reports aflecting the moral purity of 
ear 2 Friday Oct. 10, 1834. | the inmates, or the ill treatment of pupils, and 
—— , confined her charges to systems of severe pen- 
j , e notice of our readers the P an 
We commend to the noti¢ : 1 erp ! ance, alleged to have been imposed on the nuns 
view of the first v » of Bancroft’s History : : one ‘ an 
review of the first volume of I t's MUSTOKY | and noviciates for trivial offences, or as religious 
of the United States, the publication of which 
we commence the present, and shall conelud 


diseiy line, and to crueliiies, which, she asserts, 
, as ,| were inilicted on a rnember of the sisterhood 
next week. It was written by a distinguished | dusion her last Wines 
P © 1; GUrilis ti it. hi s. 
son of New-Hampshire, now resident in Boston,| 4 
| ' 

‘hose eminent talents, and indefatigable perse- | . Hs: 

whose eminent talent , andi ‘ ] °°") had been received on a noviciate probation of 
verance in elucidating the early history of the} oy otal 
country, are alike honorable to himself and his! |, 
native state; and will be found replete with use- 
ful factsand correct observations. We hope th 
author will feel disposed to favor us with occa-| Hon. Wa». TT, 


viicieotne woman was neveranun, She 


the institution previous to 
ation of the time. The Superior, Bish- 
1» Fenwick and the nuns de ny her allegations, 


rawronp, formerly Secretary 
sional communications hereafter. of the 'Vreosury, lately died at the house of a 
eas friond, While attendwe the Supreme Court of 
The last Edinburgh Phrenologieal Journal|),. _. Va RES rs Si 
7 Coorgia, of which he was senior Judge. Mr. 


: a ret 
contains an account of Rammouun Roy, the di a Cra 


| 
} 
} ‘lord was a man of strong passions, but 


|tinguished Hindoo Rajah, whose conversion to | 

| } 

| christianity and extraordinary acquirements in | 

| European learning have excited much inter | € hi F a eet anil 
foree of his own exertions, and the energy auc 

'for many years past, with a detailed applicaticn | ves 4 ve 

i. te BF ; : 1} perseverance of his own mind, 

|of the principles of phrenological science to || * 

ihis character. The whole article is highly de- Tor Amraican Lapres’ Magazine. This 


great talents. Tle commenced active life asa 
‘roolmaster, and rose to high stations by the 


| serving an attentive perusal, and we hepe here-| deservedly popular work has now reached its 
after to give an abridged statement of the prin- || eighth year, a longer time, we believe, than any 
cipal incidents in the life of so eminent a pe r-| similar periodical has been sustained in our 
sonage as this Bramin prince. At present, we eountry. This fact alone is its best recommen 
_have only room to extract his unequivocal te sti- | dation; fer, asa general rule, the continued 
‘mony in favor of the excellence and worth of! patronage of any publication is the surest evi- 


the christian religion, coupled with an equally 


dence of its merits. The pr:blie will appreciate 
strong denunciation of Hindooism. He says, in| and sustain what is — deserving, while every 
a letter to Mr. Digby, editor of an English edi-! thing of a contrary character will soon fall into 
tion of one of his works, “The consequence of | neglect. The success of the Magazine may be 
“my long and uninterrupted researches into re ile ascribed to several causes, It is very much 
_ gious truth, has been, that I have found the doc-| needed ; its editor is a lady of sterling talent, 
\trines of Christ mere conducive to moral prin-|'refined taste and discriminating judgment ; 
ciples, and better adapted for the use of rational | and she has caused contributions from some of 
_ beings, than any others which have come to my | our most distinguished writers. The contents, 
| knowledge; and I have also found Hindoos in} typographical execution, and style and manner 
general more superstitious and miserable, both |! of publishing, are excellent. While conducted 
in the performance of their religious rites, and |, a3 at present, we do hope it may not lack for 
in their domestic concerns, than the rest of the; support. It-ouglit to be found in every parlour 
known nations of the earth.” He died in Bris- || and boudoir in the land. Every body should 
tol, Eng. on the 27th of September, 1833. be familiar with its pages. 








Cuartestown Convent. The committee, S., and several other articles, which have been 








appointed by a meeting of citizens at Faneuil || received, will be inserted in our next. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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Song of the fountain 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


Sbepbherv. 


I dwell on the mountain tops, 

And gaze on the towers below ; 

Here the sun first shines on the rocks, 
Here the evening sunbeams glow. 


Here the streamlet and fount:uins rise, 

{ drink them fresh from their source ; 

The mist dashes up to the skies 

As they rush o’er the rocks in their course. 


The cliff is the home of my youth, 
In its wrath the storm rages round, 

It howls from the North to the South, 
Its fury my song shall outsound, 


The thunders roll under my feet 
As I stand in the midst of the sky, 
I see Where the broad flashes meet, 
And bid them pass harmlessly by. 


But soon as the war-trumpets blow 

And fires are sen from afar, 

I descend to the yallies below, 

To sing the loud death-song of war. / f 
SA 

Hlow sweet is the first approach of spring, 

When the birds and flowers return 5 

When the lark and the red-breast sing, 

Or fun the air with their gilded wing, 

And the wild rose opes to the sun, 


How sweet is the morning fresh with dew 
While the zephyrs play around; 

When the flowers their richest fragrance strew, 
When the air is soft and the sky is bh 
And beauty clothes the ground, 


, 


a 
iC, 


How sweet,how short are our youthful dreams, 
When the thoughts are light and gay ; 
When the cheek is bright and the young eye 
beams, - ll 
When Love in the bosom but faintly gleams, 
And Hope is as bright as day. 


How sweet and pure are the thoughts at death, 
When the sinus are all forgiven; 

When we breathe with joy our latest breath, 
Nor care for the fleeting things of, earth, 


But hasten away to Heaven. L. 


sve 





DEAD. In one of the mining districts of Hun- 
gary, there lately occurred an incident, which, 
while it partakes largely of the romantic, is of 
most affecting interest, and altogether of most 
extraordinary aud dramatic effect. 

In opening a communication between two 
mines, the corpse of a miner, apparently about 
twenty years of age, was found in a situation, 
which indicated that he had perished by an ac- 
cidental falling in of the roof of the mine. The 
body was ina state of sofiness and_pliability, 
the features fresh and undistorted, and the 
whole body completely preserved, as is suppos- 
ed, from impregnation with the vitriolic water 
of the mine... Wheu exposed to the air, the 
body became stiff, but the features and general 
air were not discomposed. The person of the 
deceased was not recognized by any one person 
present ; but an indistinct recollection of the 
accident, by which the sufferer had been thus 
engulphed in the bowels of the earth more than 
half a century, was prolonged by tuiadition 
among the miners and country people. Farther 
enquiry was here dropped, and the necessary 
arrangements were made to inter the body with 


the customary rites of burial. At this moment, 
‘to the astonishment of all present, there sudden- 
ly appeared a decrepid old woman of the neigh- 
boring village, who, supported by crutches, had 
‘left her bed-ridden couch, to which infirmity 
had for some years confined her, and advanced 
‘to the scene; with the feelings of joy, of grief, 
and of anxiety, so intensely painted on her aged 
face as to give her the appearance of an inspir- 
ed person, and with an alacrity which seemed 
‘truly miraculous. The old woman gazed upon 
|the corpse for an instant, and sweeping the long 
| hair from its forehead in order to obtain a more 
perfect view of its features, her countenance be- 
‘came as it were supernaturally lighted up, and 
‘in the midst of piercing hysteric cries and sobs, 
she declared the body to be that of a young 
man to whom she had been engaged by the ties 
of mutual affection and the promise of mar- 
riage, more that sixty years before. In the in- 
itervals of gushing floods of tears, and the faint- 
‘ing fits of her exhausted frame, she poured out 
thanks to Heaven that she had again beheld the 
object of her earliest affections, and declared she 
/could now descend to the tomb content. The 
| powers of life were now prostrated by her agi- 
‘tated feelings and exertion, and she was borne 
homeward by the villagers, but ere she proceed- 
ed far from the object of her solicitude, she was 
‘in a state to join him. Her spirit, as if satisfied, 
had fled; and the unfortunate pair, whom mis- 
fortune had rent asunder, were now hushed in 
one grave.—Curiosities of Nature and Art. 





Summer House or Giszon. At Lausanne 
may still be seen, in tolerable condition, the 
/surmmer-house in which the great historian com- 
pleted his masterly Rise and Fall of the Roman 
‘Empire. To this place he alludes in the 
following memorable words: “ It was on the 
day, or rather night of the 27th of June 1787, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I 





wrote the last lines of the last page, in a sum- 
mer-house inmy garden. After laying down 
‘my pen, I took several turns in a berecau, or 
‘covered walk of acacias, which commands a 
view of the country, the lake and the mountain. 
The air was temperate, the sky serene, the sil- 





_ver orb of the moon was reflected from the wa- 
‘ters, and all nature was silent. I will not dis- 
'remble the first emotions of joy on the recovery 
of my freedom, and, perhaps, establishment of 
_my fame; but my pride was soon humbled, and 

a sober melancholy was spread over my mind 
| by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave 
of an old and agreeable companion, and what- 
ever might be the future fate of my history, the 
life of the historian must be short and precari- 
'ous.—Seteniific Tracts. 





Tue Cow Tree. Amid the great number of 
| curious phenomena which presented themselves 
to me in the course of my travels, there are few 
which have so powerfully affected my imagina- 
| tion as the aspect of the cow tree. On the bar- 
‘ren flank of a rock grows a tree with coriaceous 
and dry leaves; its large woody root can scarce- 
ly penetrate into the stone ; for several months 
in the year, not a single shower moistens its fo- 
liage ; its branches appear dead and dried ; but 
when the trunk is pierced, there flows from it 
a sweet and nourishing milk. It is atthe rising 
of the sun that this vegetable fountain is most 








abundant; the blacks and natives are then seen 
hastening from all quarters, furnished with large 
bowls to receive the milk, which grows yellow 
and thickens at its surface; some empty their 
bowls near the tree itself; others carry the juice 
home to their children. We seem to behold the 
family of a shepherd who distributes the milk 
of his flock.— Humboldt. 
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Socrat Inrercourse. We should make ita 
principle to extend the hand of fellowship to 
every man who discharges faithfully his duties, 
and maintains good order—who manifests a 
deep interest in the welfare of general society— 
whose deportment is upright, and whose mind 
is intelligent, without stopping to ascertain 
whether he swings a hammer or draws a thread. 
There is nothing so distant from all natural rule 
and natural claim as the reluctant, the backward 
sympathy—the forced smile—the checked con- 
versation—the hesitating compliance—the well- 
off are too apt to manifest to those a little down ; 
with whom, in comparison of intellect and prin- 
ciples of virtue, they frequently sink into insig- 
nificance.—Daniel Webster. 








Gentitity. <A true gentleman or lady is such 
naturally. Outward circumstances alone never 
can make a gentleman. They may form his man- 
ners, and make them correspond with the cold 
etiquette of the day, but when politeness does 
not flow from its true source—the heart—it 
must and will be ever chilling and constrained. 
The person who is not as kind in his or her 
manner to an obscure, as to a popular individu- 
al, is very defective in the true principles of 
gentility ; this may seem a bold and harsh con- 
clusion, but it is nevertheless true. Our word 
gentleman is certainly now a solecism in lan- 
guage: instead of gentle man it should be 
proud man, or some word expressive of the 
reverse of gentleness. 





Puitosorny. A love-smitten gentleman, af- 
ter conversing a while with his dulcinea on the 
interesting topic of matrimony, concluded at 
last with a declaration, and put the very em- 
phatic question of—* Will you haveme?” “I 
am sorry to disappoint you,” replied the lady, 
“and hope my refusal will not give you pain ; 
but I must answer—no.” “ Well, well, that 
will do madam,” said her philosophical lover, 
“and now suppose we change the subject.” 


Att rieut. Dr. Bushby, whose figure was 
much under the common size, was one day ac- 
costed in a coffee-room by an Irish baronet of 
colossal stature, with “ May I pass to my seat, 
O giant?” when the doctor,politely making way, 
replied, “ Pass, O pigmy.” Oh, sir,” said the 
baronet, “my expression referred to the size of 
your intellect.” “ And my expression, sir,” 
said the doctor, “to the size of yours.” 





A young lawyer, who was almost discour- 
aged in getting a living by his profession, enter- 
ed into the tanning business; a gentleman one 
day asking him, “ Why he tanned for a living ?” 
he answered, ‘I have skinned long enough, and 
now I think it time to be tanning.’ 





Look out the window, coz, see yon bright rill, 

Whose little wavelets chase each other on, 

Gleam like some molten silver in the beam 

Of the pale moon, whose course is upward far 

Through the deep sea of heavens. Mark yon 
bright star! 

Is it not beautiful ?—And now, coz, hark! 

Heard you not that plaintive cry, my dearest— 

Hark! what may it be? It’s silent now—hark! 

‘*Tis nothing but a frog!’ 
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